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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS . 


OF HUMANE WORK 


What the Animal Rescue League has 
done in 1909. 


From January 1, 1909, to January 1, 1910, the 
League has received and humanely cared for 
5,242 dogs and puppies, 20,414 cats and kittens 
and a number of birds at 51 Carver Street. 

It has boarded 68 horses at the Model Boarding 
Stable. 

It has given vacations to 25 
Ridge Home of Rest in Dedham. 

It has purchased or secured by persuasion, 
without payment of money, 185 old or disabled 
horses and had them humanely killed. 

It has restored 156 dogs to owners and placed 
927 dogs and cats in good homes. 

It has opened four new receiving stations — in 
Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, Cambridge and Everett 
—for dogs and cats. 

It has circulated over fifty thousand papers, 
leaflets, reports and cards, which have gone to 
near and distant states, to England and other 
places across the ocean. 

Through its influence and help similar organi- 
zations have been started in this and in other 


horses at Pine 


states. 


What the Animal Rescue League wishes 
to do this Year, 1910. 


Continue and increase the work done in 1909. 

We would like to open branches of our work, 
or receiving stations, in every suburb. 

We need a good well near our barn at Pine 
Ridge, and fencing for seven acres of land, now 
unavailable because open to the street. 

We wish we might have money given us to 
continue to carry on a city stable for boarding and 
for hospital work, as our experiment in the work 
has shown its value, 

We would like a horse ambulance that could be 
free to poor men and always ready for a fallen 
horse. 

We would like to publish half a dozen new 
story leaflets for school children. There has been 


a great demand for our present stories. They 
have been very widely circulated, and there is a 
call for new stories, 

Considering the extent of our work, its rapid 
growth and its value, not only as a practical 
means of caring for animals, but of humane edu- 
cation, we believe we deserve a liberal support, 
and hope we shall get generous and frequent dona- 
tions the coming year and that bequests will be 
made. . 


Thoughts for the New Year. 


Oh, good New Year, we clasp 

This warm, shut hand of thine ! 
Loosing forever with half sigh, half grasp, 

That which from ours falls like dead fingers’ twine ; 
Ay, whether fierce its grasp 

Has been or gentle, having been, we know 

That it was blessed; let the old year go. 


Oh, New Year, teach us faith! 
The road of life is hard ; 
When our feet bleed and scourging winds us scathe , 
Point thou to Him whose visage was more marred 
Than any man’s; who saith: 
‘* Make straight paths for your feet ’’ — and to the opprest : - 
‘“ Come ye to Me, and I will give you rest.’’ 


Friend, come thou like a friend, 
And whether bright thy face 
Or dim with clouds we cannot comprehend, 
We’ll hold our patient hands, each in his place, 
And trust thee to the end, 
Knowing thou leadest onwards to those spheres 
Where there are neither days nor months nor years. 
— D.M. Muloch. 


Uplifting. 
Life is struggle, combat, victory. 
Wherefore have I slumbered on 
With my forces all unmarshalled, 
With my weapons all undrawn ? 


Yet, my soul, look not behind thee ; 
Thou hast work to do at last. 

Let the brave toil of the present 
Overarch the crumbling past. 


Build thy great acts high and higher ; 
Build them on the conquered sod, 
Where thy weakness first fell bleeding 
And thy first prayer rose to God. 
— Caroline A. Briggs. 


Begin with a generous heart; think how you 
can serve others; then you shall find resource 
grow. — Frothingham. 
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FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


Brownie 
By: Z; A.- WILLARD. 

He was born over in Tuolumne, of uncertain and 
much-disputed parentage. His mother was a collie 
of distinguished lineage, but there was uncertainty 
as to the father. Claims were made by a St. Ber- 
nard and a Newfoundland, and the matter was 
never definitely settled. He was about four months 
old when we first saw him, and at that time he was 
the most unattractive creature we had ever gazed 
upon. He was a tall, rickety, loose-jointed, raw- 
boned, shambling thing, looking for all the world 
as if he would fall to pieces on the slightest occa- 
He had long hair of an undecided carroty 
hue, quite in keeping with his general aspect, 
which looked as if ‘‘he had been brought into this 
breathing world before his time, not half made up,”’ 
and we wondered at him and felt provoked with 
him and wished he were different. But he had 
soft, brown eyes, very gentle and appealing, and as 
he really couldn’t help his looks, and nobody seem- 
ing to want him, we took him in and he became 
one of the family — later on “‘enfant gaté.’’ Time 
perfected him; he grew solid, strong and firm; his 
bones knitted together; he assumed the gait of an 
emperor. His hair grew longer and darker, almost 
auburn, but sparkling in the sunlight like burnished 
copper. On his breast the hair was very long and 
silver white, a circumstance of which he was very 
proud. Twice a day he made his toilet, combing 
out the silver hair with his teeth till it was dazzling, 
while the admiring family gathered about him with 
murmured applause. His tail curved gently up- 
wards, clothed with long, brown hair. He waved 
it majestically, like a banner. 


sion. 


But above all he was a gentleman, a perfect gen- . 


tleman — calm, dignified, reserved, amiable; his 
presence was felt by the family as a protection and 
a benediction. He attached himself especially to 
the Lady of the Ranch (as all animals do), who 
befriended him when he was young and of small 
account and hadn’t many friends, and in conse- 
quence he never let her out of his sight — was her 


shadow in fact. As the lady made many journeys, 


and long ones, the question of how to dispose of 
Brownie was the subject of anxious consideration, 
but he understood immediately his own limitations 
and proceeded to obtain information and act upon 
it with wonderful discretion. As he made four 
trips between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, he 
quickly ascertained that his proper place in long 
journeys was in the baggage car, but once there he 
laid himself out to enchant the baggage master and 
crew, with such success that even the stately con- 
ductor unbent and admired. Now and then the 
mistress would ride a few hundred miles with him 
in the baggage car, holding a levee, to the im- 
mense delight of the train hands. But in short 
journeys Brownie considered the baggage car de- 
grading, undignified at least, so he would follow 
his mistress into the passenger car, but he was 
altogether too wise to allow himself to be conspic- 
His mistress would take a seat next the 
aisle, then Brownie would back in under her skirts, 
keeping only his nose outside, so as to have a view 
When the conductor or 
brakeman appeared at either door, he would draw 
his nose in and utterly disappear till the dangerous 
element was out of sight. 


uous. 


up and down the aisle. 


An Egyptian mummy 
was not more motionless than Brownie when a 
suspicious brakeman would peer about, half certain 
that the forbidden thing was in the car, but unable 
to see it, while the face of the mistress presented an 
aspect of cherubic innocence. At the great hotel 
in San Francisco, where the family’ frequently 
stopped, the head clerk (a person of surpassing 
dignity) observed, “‘A place for dogs is reserved in 
the cellar’’; but, catching sight of Brownie smiling 
sweetly upon him, and the mistress’ distressed ex- 
pression, he leaned forward and said in a whisper: 
“The rules of the house are peremptory, but if you 
lead the dog upstairs and don’t use the elevator, 
nobody will see him’’; and Brownie became a 
regular boarder. 

It was at Santa Cruz that Brownie met his fate, 
—jit was in the shape of a female lap-dog, white, 
exceedingly small, having the appearance of a ball 
Brownie fell deeply, desperately, in 
If the lady went out to walk, as she did 
every pleasant day, Brownie was always in attend- 
ance. He protected her from insult, showed her 
the safest walks and, apparently, directed her at- 
tention to the best views, kept all other dogs at a 


of white wool. 
love. 
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distance and growled at the meddlesome small boy. 
But at meal times he showed at his best. 
Brownie was a big dog and required a good deal of 


Now, 


sustenance; his meals were brought out on a plate 
and placed on the board walk in front of the house; 
two doors off dwelt the lady. 
over his breakfast or dinner and, selecting the very 


Brownie would look 


choicest morsels, go down to the lady, who stood 
expectant, and offer them with the grace of a 
courtier, for her acceptance. She never refused, and 
Brownie would watch her appropriate the morsels 
with indescribable satisfaction. Sometimes, to try 
him, the mistress would put on his plate a very 
choice bit of tenderloin or chop to see if his. chiv- 
alry would bear the strain of something.extra nice, 
but he always found it and conveyed it to the 
object of his affection. It was one of the excite- 
ments of the house, and all the boarders turned out 
to see. 

When the ranch was purchased he took general 
control, and looked to it that everything went on 
right. 
thing, but, on the contrary, protected and helped 
He was very fond of 


lying down in the sun taking his mid-day nap. “To 


He was never known to injure any living 
whatever needed his care. 


him at once ran all the little turkeys, who, small 
as they were, knew a good thing when they saw it. 
‘They would burrow. in his long, soft hair and dis- 
appear utterly from view. When anyone came 
near, half a dozen or more heads would be pro- 
truded and little black eyes look inquiringly at the 
intruder and then disappear again. he effect was 
indescribably odd, the more so as Brownie would 
look around at the little heads with the most anx- 
ious and distressed expression. ‘hese little things 
that would cuddle down in the long, white hair of 
his breast were the objects of his most intense 
solicitude, and he never would move till hunger 
drove them forth to forage for subsistence. “hen 
he would rise, shake himself and betake himself 
into the house. His special delight was to accom- 
pany the female members of the family when they 
went out for a walk, —in fact, he seemed to think 
that such exercise was not only beneficial, but 
essential to health and general well-being. He 
kept a close watch on the garden gate to intercept 
any female that might come out on anyerrand. If 
she wore a shade hat he uttered joyful barks, 
because he knew she was attired for a walk, but 


he greatly disapproved of a shawl or handkerchief 


over the head. If a visitor came out without her 


hat he would proceed to push her back through 


the gate, a proceeding fraught with much discom- 
posure to the object till she understood that that 
was his way of informing her that she had better go 
back and put her hat on. When, arrayed in walk- 
ing costume, the lady came forth with a compan- 
ion, Brownie’s satisfaction was unbounded, not 
expressed in unseemly capers, but with dignity, as 
became a guide and protector. If the lady carried 
a stick or cane he immediately took it away and 
carried it himself, apparently unwilling that anyone 
under his care should be thus encumbered. Now 
and then a young and impulsive dog would essay - 
to pick up a stick and accompany the party, but 
Brownie frowned upon any such interference, took 
away the stick and ordered the dog back to the 
house — an order obeyed without demur. A short 
distance from the house the path forked; at this 
point Brownie stopped, turned round and bowed 
in the direction indicated by each path. Brownie’s 
expression, translated into words, would mean: 
“This path leads through the corral and upper part 
of the ranch to Paradise; this other path goes 
through the lower gate and to town. Iam ready 
to go either way, but I strongly advise Paradise.” 
Now, Paradise was a lovely grove of pine trees 
situated at the extreme upper end of the ranch, 
overshadowed by a spur of Table Mountain, —a 
delightful carpet of pine needles under foot, clumps 
of manzanita, with their yellow-green leaves and 
bright, red stems, a small creek tributary to the 
Coyote making a dreamy sound of running water. 
The resinous smell of the pines, the cool breeze 
brought down by the creek, the curious murmur 
of the wind in the waving branches, the checkered 
sunlight on the pine needles, and the feeling that 
human habitation might not be for hundreds of 
miles, made the place idyllic, — we called it Para- 
dise. In the 
centre of the grove, under the largest pine, were a 
Arrived here, he 
would indicate that here were seats and we were 
After we were seated, he would 
seat himself in front of us, and, with an all-embracing 
smile, which plainly said: “‘ Isn’t this perfectly charm- 
ing; did youeversee anything more soul-satisfying ?”’ 


Hither Brownie would lead us. 
couple of large, white stones. 


heartily welcome. 


he would hold out a paw to each of us, which we 
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would shake with the utmost gravity, and say: 
“Yes, Brownie, this is perfection; it does equal 
credit to your head and heart.’’ Whereupon he 
would smile seraphically and shake hands again, 
saying: Don’t hurry; stay just as long as you 
like.’’ Whereupon, not wishing to obtrude on 
conversation further, he would retire to another 
tree, at the root of which he had dug a large hole 
and carpeted it with pine needles, where he would 
resign himself to slumber, but always with his eyes 
directed to his guests, to be ready at the slightest 
notice to accompany them home, lest without his 
guidance they should wander off the beaten track 
and get lost. He was never known to desert his 
charge. 

He accompanied his mistress in all her wanderings 
—to Boston(where, by the way, an offer of $500 
for him was scornfully rejected), to San Francisco, 
Monterey, Santa Cruz; and finally, when she settled 
down at the ranch, he became her very shadow. To 
town, to market, into the mountains, wherever she 
went, there was he, chasing everything that ran or 
flew,—Jack rabbit, deer, coyote, mountain quail, 
— neyer catching anything, but always hopeful, till 
age began to tell upon him. His perfectly human 
desire to conceal the weakness of years was curious, 
One day the mis- 
tress came back from town and said, as she de- 


indeed, in certain ways, pitiful. 


scended from her wagon: ‘I don’t see what becomes 
of Brownie every day; he seems to go with me, 
and yet when I get to town he isn’t there; he 
appears to get home as soon as I| do, for he is right 
at the wheel when I get out of the wagon.’ And 
so the family wondered till one wiser than the rest 
Then 


it was seen that he would go down into the corral 


suggested that a watch be set on Brownie. 


and officiously superintend the loading of the wagon 
and watch his mistress take her seat and start the 
team, when, after barking at the horses a few 
times, he would turn and run up towards the house. 


In front of the house were a number of huge fig | 


trees, and under one was a dense growth of weeds. 
Into these weeds Brownie would push his way till 
he was completely hidden, and then, lying down in 
a bed he had contrived, would wait his mistress’ 
return, when he would emerge and greet her with 
When discovered he 
was covered with confusion, and looked as guilty 
as if he had committed some heinous offence. But 


every demonstration of joy. 


we knew he was getting old, and upbraided him 
not. hen he took his position in the garden at a 
spot that commanded a view of the bend of the 
road leading to the lower gate. “There he would 
lie, with his head on his paws, watching and listen- 
ing for his beloved’s return. Did we wish to know 
if the mistress was coming, we went and looked at 
Brownie. If his head rested on his paws, we knew 
she was nowhere near; if he sat upright, with ears 
erect, we knew she had turned the corner of the 
hill outside the gate and was within half a mile of 
the ranch, for thus far could he hear the rattle of 
the wheels. When the horses’ noses appeared at 
the turn of the road he would run down to greet 
her. 

He wasn’t by any means a fighting dog, certainly 
not aggressive, but he would brook no interference 
with what he considered his rights, and especially 
would he resent any attempt of a strange dog to 
win the regard of his mistress; also he considered 
himself the protector of little near-sighted Roxy, 
who, being more warlike than wise, sometimes 
attacked a much larger dog, from whose fangs 
Brownie was obliged to rescue him. In a terrible 
fight with a huge mastiff, Brownie lost his two eye 
teeth, and we think received an injury to his lungs, 
for after this fight he failed perceptibly. He aged 
rapidly, ceased taking walks with the family, and 
confined himself to the veranda and the garden. 
He was subject to spasms of pain, during which he 
could not lie still, but would walk back and forth, 
Then would 


his sympathizers try to comfort him and soothe his 


apparently in desperate discomfort. 


pain, and say pleasant words, and ask him if he 
couldn’t tell where the trouble was; but he 
couldn’t talk, —he could only look at them with 
sick, sad eyes that had a world of affection in them, 
and drop his head to the ground with a sigh that 
told as well as words that the end was very near. 
And so one lovely, bright, summer morning, in his 
favorite spot in the garden where he watched for 
the return of his mistress so many days, he died. 
It was so strange to see him lying there,—silent, 
motionless, unresponsive, the attitude of attention 
as if he still listened for the coming wheels — he 
who answered so quickly to the faintest call, whose 
smile was welcome, and who never failed to give 
his paw in token of amity and good fellowship. 
Poor Brownie! 
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We buried him where he died, under the rose 
bush, and showered our finest roses over him, and 
if among the mourners there were no dry eyes, who 
shall criticise, — for he was a dear, faithful friend 
and such a gentleman. 


Some Reflections of a Serious Child 


It does seem funny when I think 
That every horse I see, 

Was once a little baby horse 
Not much more big than me. 


To think they all had long tails once ! 
And all their knees were right ! 

And that they could eat grass all day, 
And, if they liked, all night! 


And just to see them now, poor things, 
Some look so very worn, 

As if they didn’t have much hay 
And hardly any corn. 


So I am very glad to hear 
Motors have come to stay, 
And all the horses now can go 
Out in the fields and play. 


The poor, lame ones will all get well, 
The thin ones all get fat. 
All will be happy, and there won’t 
Be much to grumble at. 
— By W.H. G. Wyndham Martyn, in Pearson’s Magazine. 


An Affectionate Mother. 


An eight-months-old fox terrier, called Gypsey, 
while on a visit at Weston, Idaho, with her master, 
attracted attention one day by barking and yelp- 
ing and jumping in front of her master. This 
done she led him to a litter of little blinking pup- 
pies. Gyp’s family dwindled down to two before 
many weeks had passed. When her master was 
ready to come home Gyp had been with her two 
little ones six weeks, but the time had now come 
to say goodby. Gyp was brought to Salt Lake 
and her puppies were kept at the ranch. 

Soon after his return Mr. Fisher missed Gyp. 
Believing she had gone but a short distance he 
did not become worried until she had been away 
The Fisher family 
grieved over their loss, thinking Gyp had been 
stolen or killed. 

Mr. Fisher dropped a post card to his friend in 
Idaho, and a few days later an answer was re- 
ceived. 


trom home a whole day. 


The message brought the startling infor- 


mation that Gyp had reached the Jensen ranch 
ten days before, ‘ Her arrival was the occasion 
of great rejoicing in the kennel,” read the note. 
‘‘The two pups and Gyp barked and rolled each 
other around in great shape. ” 

Gyp covered 127 miles in six or seven days to 
see her two babies. 


A Valuable Mongrel. 


When James Curtis, a wealthy farmer of New 
Jersey, gave shelter and food to a homeless dog, 
he cast his bread upon the waters, which shortly 
after returned to save his life. 

Mr. Curtis was leading a bull to pasture when 
an auto passed. ‘The color was red, and this en- 
raged the bull, who plunged after it with horns 
lowered. ‘The rope became wound around Curtis’ 
legs and he was thrown down. . 

In this helpless condition he was dragged along 
the road, shouting and screaming for help. He 
was heard by his wife and two children who, with 
the dog, hurried to his side. “heir screams attract- 
ed the attention of the bull, who had lost the auto, 
and he turned on the man, helpless on the ground. 

The dog rushed to the rescue and seized the 
infuriated bull by the nose. For a few moments 
there ensued a battle royal, but the mongrel 
never released his grip. During the tussle, Mrs. 
Curtis cut the rope which bound her husband, 
who, although badly bruised, was then able to help 
himself and drove off the bull. 

Now there is not money enough in New Jersey 
to buy this mongrel dog, says VireGuruc 


Each hath his lonely peak, and on each heart 
Envy, or scorn, or hatred tears lifelong 
With vulture beak ; yet the high soul is left, 
And faith, which is but hope grown wise, and love 
And patience, which at last shall overcome. 

— James Russell Lowell. 


If we know of a kind act which we might, but 
do not intend to, perform, if we be aware that our 
moral health requires the abandonment of some 
pleasure which yet we do not intend to abandon, 
here is cause enough for the loss of all spiritual 
power. — Frances Power Cobbe. 
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The photo I send is of a pair of work horses, 
seventeen years old, in good condition, and which 
see daily service... Their owner once hired a man 
to drive them, and soon found his horses were get- 
ting whip-marked and, on examining the whip used, 
He discharged the 
driver and has driven the team himself ever since. 
The little dogs on their backs are his little pets, 
and they will leap back and forth from one horse to 
the other and have a great romp nearly every day. 


found a stinging wire in it. 


Loving animals not only keeps one’s self young, 
but keeps their faithful beasts young, too, when 
kindness and justice are their portion. 

As I write this I have a white cat, ten years 
young, who is kittenish enough to be endeavoring 
to take my pencil away from me. 

I believe that love of animals and birds — in other 
words, a warm, loving heart — keeps people young. 

It has been my pleasure and privilege to meet a 


lady and her daughter who have a couple of beau- 


tiful pet cats and whose hearts are full of sympathy 
for the unfortunate and abused animals one sees 
everywhere. 

The subject of ages unexpectedly came up in 
the course of conversation, when the elder one 
stated that she was seventy-one and her daughter 
would soon be thirty-six. 
you would not wonder at my amazement, for 


If you could see them 


anyone would judge 
the mother to be in 
her fifties the 
daughter a girl in her 


and 
twenties. Surely a 
loving heart sweetens 
the 
expression of one’s 


the disposition ; 


face keeps one young. 
Do we not all know 
the cold-hearted to be 
sharp-visaged and un- 
attractive ? 

If people won’t be 
loving from any other 
motive, let us appeal 
to their vanity, and I, 
for one, assure them 
Oke cternal -youth=— 
Blanche Hammill, 


Sacramento, Cal. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


“The most serious blow dealt the humanitarian 
is the blow it has 
received at the hands of ex-President Roosevelt,’’ 


said Minnie Maddern Fiske in the Detroit Free 


Press. 


movement in modern times 


‘“Men and women the world over who 
most appreciate the fine qualities of our ex-chief 
executive cannot sympathize with nor admire his 
African exploit, and its approval by a magazine of 
unimpeachable respectability. 

‘The humanitarian movement is growing and 
mankind is becoming more enlightened in respect 
Not so 
tong ago, however, a distinguished American de- 


to its duty toward the dumb creation. 


‘The government of man over his God- 
It is without intelli- 
is without 


clared: 
given domination is a failure. 
PENCE mi alt ais without justice.’ ~ It 
It is not administered in the interests of 


And yet, with a few shining ex- 


mercy. 
the governed. 
ceptions, the pulpit fails to cry aloud—fails to lift 
up its voice like a trumpet to teach man his duty 
to the helpless subjects of his rule.’ 

‘“Thousands of American boys desire to emulate 


the president. How is it possible to measure the 


mischievous effect of the jungle enterprise upon 
Small 


bravery is required in the killing of wild animals, 


reckless, and often naturally cruel, youth? 


and no atom of nobility. 

‘““In the matter of the destruction of animal life, 
it may be that the attitude of the butcher is nobler 
than the attitude of the hunter. One may at least 
say in defense of the butcher that he is indifferent. 
The hunter owns to a thrill of rapture as his bullet 
pierces the heart of the bird or his knife tears the 
throat of the frightened doe. Few sound, intelli- 
gent or enlightened people can deny that the hu- 
manitarian movement is good. “The humanitarian 
idea embodies the growth of morality, a steady ten- 
dency towards tranquility, harmony, co-operation; 
abstinence from harm to any creature, courtesy, 
kindness, justice, mercy to the helpless—in short, 
humanity in its best expression.”’ 


‘There was never a period in the world’s history 
when so much was said and done about studying 
into the causes of evil whether moral, physical or 
social, and applying remedies that will eradicate 
instead of merely palliate. these evils. Carnegie 
and Rockefeller for example have given millions to 
endow laboratories where investigations into the 
cause of certain diseases of the human system are 
made, sometimes through cruel suffering inflicted 
on weaker animals that cannot resist man’s power. 

In dealing with the awful problem of cruelty, 
‘the blackest sin with which the face of earth is 
darkened,’’ and the most common, it is beginning to 
be understood that the cure is humane education. 

When mankind is taught to regard the rights 
of every living creature, these creatures that are 
completely at man’s mercy, that are overworked, 
starved, abused, deserted, tortured by mankind, 
will be treated with the justice that is their due 
and no man will wilfully inflict suffering on the 
Then our faithful 
useful helpers, the domestic animals, will be well 
fed, comfortably sheltered and kindly cared for, the 
birds will be allowed to live and wild animals that 


meanest creature that lives. 


must be destroyed will be*killed mercifully, not 
tortured by the fiendish trap. 
up feathers and furs and man will not call it sport 
to go forth to kill his fellow mortals. 

But this blessed day seems far off and we who 


Women will give 


have joined the little army of workers for humanity 
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and justice cannot help feeling discouraged at the 
many cruel deeds we see and hear about. All that 
we can do seems so little when we see all that 
ought to be done. | 

It is often said and written to me— I] do not 
read your paper because I cannot bear to hear of | 
anything cruel.’’ Knowing all that I know and 
hearing all that J hear and with letters lying before 
me relating deeds of cruelty perpetrated by men 
and boys right here in Massachusetts that made 
me sick while reading them, I wonder what would 
be said if inthis paper I published the worst I know. 

I make an effort to suppress cruel stories but 
if we are too much afraid of hearing painful facts 
there is danger that we shall not realize them as 
fully as we need to in order to make every effort in 
our power to remedy these evils. 


This is a common occurence at the League: 
A man comes into my office much excited. He 
wants a badge to help him prevent men from abus- 
ing their horses and he tells me a sickening story 
of a case he has just seen where a horse on a coal 
team was overloaded and the driver was beating 
‘“W hat was the name 
on the wagon?” I asked. “‘I didn’t look”’, he 
replied. Neither could he tell the color of the 
horse or give any particulars to enable me to find 
the offender. 

‘A badge will not help you any,’’ I said, ‘but 
if you will speak firmly, without bluster, to the man, 
then take out a pencil and a piece of paper and 
let him see you record his name, the hour the 


him cruelly to start him up. 


cruelty occurred, the color of the horse, — every 
particular you can get, it may frighten him and it 
will give you something definite to report to the 
humane societies.’’ 

A woman came to the League bringing a cat 
that a neighbor had deliberately deserted. She 
would not give the neighbor’s name or address as 
she said she did not want to make any trouble for 
I remarked 
that I wouldn’t give much for the goodness of any 


them— ‘they were good people.”’ 


man or woman who deserted a dog or cat. 


Cruelty is mean, debasing, and should be uniyer- 
sally condemned. Because men and women who 


call themselves humane are so lukewarm in deal- 
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ing with it it flourishes like a prolific, ugly weed 
that is only cut off at the top leaving the roots to 
spring up again. We need not be aggressive in 
dealing with it, or violent, but we should be brave 
and outspoken. ‘There is a very good verse which 
says— Be ye angry and sin not, 
righteous indignation which will often avail when 
By all means try 


) 


and there is a 


‘gentler means have no effect. 
gentleness first; be gentle when-we can; but if we 
find severer measures are needed let us not be 
afraid to take them. I had to take a boy by the 
collar once on a city street before I could stop him 
from kicking a poor starved cat up an alley way. 
I tried pleasant words first and they didn’t work 
imotmisecase.— A. H. 8. 


CARE OF OUR . 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Bungalow Notes. 


Dec. 20. Unless one has tried it, it would be 
impossible to know how much pleasure can be 
I have been 
looking out my bedroom window this morning on 


found in feeding the birds in winter. 


what was a flower-decked rockery last summer 
until late in the autumn. 
rockery was planted, Fannie B—, our filly, headed 
a little procession of horses and led them up to 
the bungalow; she was just piloting Robin and old 
Billy and a rejuvenated cab horse on a vacation, 
over the rockery when she was discovered and 


In the spring, after the 


headed another way before any great damage was 
done. | 

Early in the summer the rockery began to blos- 
som, and it blossomed out into such a wealth of 
beauty that it was a perpetual joy and delight, 
while dressing in the morning, to look out and feast 


my eyes on leaf, vine and flower. Then the autumn 


came; one frost followed another, and at last even 


the brave little pansies and the sweet alyssum were 
laid low. 

I could have wept over the scene of desolation. 
I had no thought of any further pleasure to come 
from my beautiful rockery until this morning, when 
I looked out just at sunrise, and behold! the rockery 
was all alive with happy little birds,— juncos, 
chickadees and the winter sparrows, flitting from 


THE Sli DeevABLE. 


the oak and cedar trees that encircle it to the 
ground, and evidently finding a rich and abundant 
feast of seeds. 

Some of the birds 
were scratching with their tiny claws in the dead 
plants between the rocks like little hens; others 
were perched on the dead, white trailing vines of 
the nasturtiums; a specially popular spot was 
where a pretty, blossoming weed had flourished 
and been allowed to live, — perhaps for this very 
purpose, to shed its prolific seeds there for the 


It was a very pretty sight. 


winter birds. 

I could scarcely dress myself for the joy of 
watching them. As soon as I got out in the liv- 
ing room I hastened to a window that overlooks 
the bird table which the Man-of-the-Bungalow set 
up last winter and left standing, though it was 
seldom patronized through the summer. He had 
recently begun putting food there, but we had seen 
only an occasional bird. No birds were there this 
morning, and the case seemed cleir to me,— the - 
dear little birds would rather get their living for 
themselves as long as they can. They prefer to 
scratch for it rather than to have it provided for 
them; but when they can no longer help them- 
selves, they take gracefully and graciously the goods 
the gods provide, therein showing themselves 
good philosophers, like Marcus Aurelius, who said: 
‘‘Be not ashamed to be helped; for it is thy 
business to do thy duty like a soldier in the assault 
of atown. How, then, if being lame thou canst 
not mount up on the battlements alone, but with 


the help of another it 1s possible?” 
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I wonder if this is not one of the lessons we were 
told the birds could teach mankind in that com- 
mand, ‘‘ Ask now the beasts and they shall teach 
thee, and the fowl of the air and they shall tell 


thee.” I[ think we can learn much from the birds. 


Dec. 26. <A greater change from the day when 
I wrote my last Bungalow Notes could hardly be 
experienced. ‘Then the ground was bare as in 
summer. ‘Today it is covered deep with snow. 
Only yesterday morning the horses were prancing 
about in the lower paddock among the apple trees, 
even old Billy, whose years number thirty-six, full 
of life and joy, running races with Prince, a dock- 
tailed cab horse, so lame when in the city he was 
a piteous sight, but here, in our Home of Rest, 
gay asacolt. MRobin and Black Beauty, Rolfe and 
Ready, the ambulance horses who came out to 
spend Christmas, Sterling and Betty, all appear 
to have forgotten former trouble and were playing 
like a lot of happy children, encouraged and egged 
on by the ever-merry filly, who has not yet been 
in harness or known a sorrow. 

From the bungalow windows it was happiness to 
watch these care-free animals, and restful to turn 
trom them to the two peaceful, contented Angora 
goats, Babette and Nanette, tethered with long 
cords to the paddock fence and looking from a 
distance like nothing but big bunches of grayish- 
white wool. 

The dogs lay on the banking near the cottage 
and on the board walk back of the bungalow, 
basking in the morning sun; even Bismarck, the 
great Dane, a new comer, ferocious in appearance, 
but a poor, broken-hearted and broken-spirited 
thing, afraid almost of his own shadow, seemed to 
show gleams of a happiness that lightened his dull 
eyes and gave him an assurance, new to him, that 
here was peace. 

The cats, Spider and Pearlie, lay on the window 
seats of the cottage, in the attitude of perfect 
repose that only a cat obtains; in cottage, barn, 
paddock and bungalow there was an atmosphere 
of “Peace on earth and good will to man,” and 
beast — the true spirit of Christmas. 

A sunrise of more than common beauty had 
ushered in this Christmas day that was to end in 
dark clouds and driving snow. ‘The range of Blue 
Hills was veiled in a golden mist, and just over 


cloud floated like a 
banner set up to welcome the day, 

The birds were busy in the rockery again. I 
was sorry to see three handsome, greedy blue jays 
sometimes on the bird table and again up in the 
‘‘suet tree,” eagerly devouring the tood intended 
for more worthy visitors ; but I thought of a verse 
that reminds us God sends his needed rain and, 
blessed sunshine on the unjust as well as the just, 
and I said to myself man should not set himself 
up to be a sterner judge than his maker,—I will 
let the blue jays clean up the table, and set it 
again for the more welcome guests. 

When we left the Bungalow about eleven o’clock 
to spend Christmas day with our nearest of kin, we 
were content, knowing that all was well in stable 
and kennel, that the horses, dogs, cats and birds in 
our care had had their Christmas treats in city 
and country and would have as happy a day as 
their human friends could give them. 

We came home to the Bungalow in the evening 
in a snow storm which rapidly increased, and I 
woke up often in the night, wondering if the ter- 
rible wind that was trying so hard to rock the 
Bungalow, but without success, because it is 
literally ‘“‘founded upon a rock,” would bend and 
break the trees and kill the helpless little birds. 

As soon as day began to dawn I hastened to 
the window to look out at a white world. The 
cedar trees were so heavily laden with snow their 
heads were bent almost or quite to the ground, 
excepting in a few cases where they were fortu- 
nate enough to find a sturdy oak or nut tree near 
by to lean against. . 

It was a beautiful sight, but I was troubled. 
“The heavy snow will break the tree down,” I 
said to the Man-of-the- Bungalow; but he answered 
calmly, “Oh, no. They are strong. They wil 
bend, but they won’t break any more than a strong 
person will break down under a burden of trouble.” 

‘I looked out again and said sorrowtfully, “A 
big, beautiful limb has broken down on the pine 
tree in front of the cottage.” 

“ Another limb will grow,” replied the Man-ot- 
the-Bungalow. d 

But I thought how many years it had taken 
that limb to reach such size and beauty, only to 
be broken down in one night of stress and storm, 
and my heart was not comforted. 


Chickatawbut a erimson 
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NORA, THE BUNGALOW DOG. 


“Tomorrow brings another rose, you say?” 

‘Yes, but where blooms the rose of yesterday?” 
I repeated, softly, and turned again to the win- 
dow. The light was stronger, and through the 
drifting, flying snow I saw little, dark forms flit- 
ting from tree to bush and lighting finally on the 
bird table. “Oh, quick!” I cried, “the juncos 
are there waiting for breakfast ;” 
minutes a bountiful supply was spread out on the 
double-decked table, newly swept, and on the 
board walk under the back windows. 
two bird restaurants, all day long this stormy 
Sunday, our bird friends have been coming and 
going, —juncos, woodpeckers, chickadees, chip- 
Again and again 


and in a few 


In these 


ping sparrows and blue jays. 
have the tables been spread, the guests thronging 
to the feast, sometimes as many as thirty at a time. 
One gust of wind swept a blue jay off his feet and 
blew him from the table into the snow, but he took 
it as a joke and, nothing discouraged, came again. 

The horses have kept close to the stable; the 
dogs have refused to stir more than a few yards 
from the door; the cats would not put even a paw 
outside; but the birds, the dear, delightful birds, 
have diverted our minds and made the day cheerful 
with their company. God bless them!——A.H.S. 


We estimate that we have fed during the year 
5,000 dogs, 15,000 cats, 120 horses, besides 
pigeons, on Carver Street, and smaller birds of 
various kinds at our country annex, — sometimes 
in winter to the extent of 100 a day. 


The Tired Steed. 


How sad to see the tired steed, 
With foam-stained bridle, weary head 
And beaten sides that pant and bleed, 
Half worked to death and badly fed. 
The willing horse that went so fast, 
If driven too hard, will fail at last. 


The hills are steep ? Then let him rest! 
We all have hills to climb, I know, 
For life’s all ups and downs at best, 
And slowly up the heights we go. 
What should we do did some one;strong 
Drive us with blows our road along ? 


God gives His creatures to our care, 
And bids us kindly use them, too, 
Nor give them more than they can bear 
Of toil and daily work to do. 
Perchance some day our God will ask 
Of us a reckoning for their task. 
—J. E. Panton, in The ‘Band of Mercy. 


Some men say that the horse is stupid. ‘Treat 
a human being from infancy as the horse is treated. 
Make him a slave. Force him to repress in youth 
all his natural instincts of play. Speak to him 
only in a few words, and those words of command. 
Keep him partly gagged and partly blinded and 
when he is not at work tie him up in a small room. 
Continue this through several generations and 
how much intelligence do you think you would 
find in men who were the result of such treatment ? 


Tourists in France who have made any stop at 
Dinan have been shocked at the cruelties connected 
with the market there. The horror of some of the 
things they have seen has been so great that it 
would certainly result in preventing some of our 
tourists from stopping there if it were not for the 
fact that the Dinan authorities, encouraged and 
assisted by the Mayor, are taking up the matter, 
and it is probable that before another traveling 
season there will be a decided reform. It is now 
getting to be generally understood that the better 
class of American and English tourists avoid those 
places where they are likely to see anythiny that 
is painful, and try to make their journeys as far 
as possible where they are not going to be harrowed 
by such atrocities as have been existing in the 
market of Dinan. This feeling, which is growing 
more and more general, will, we trust, act as a 
deterrent, not only in this town in France, but in 
other places where similar reforms are needed. 
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CAT TAKEN FROM THE LEAGUE BY MR. WARREN 
LEACH, ALLSTON, THREE YEARS AGO. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES aad 


The Annual Meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League will be held in the chapel of Park Street 
Church on Tuesday, February 8, at 3.00 Pp. M. 
Members of the League and the public are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 
the close of the meeting. 


Tea will be served at 
Friends are invited to 
give donations of cake or sandwiches. 


The returns from the Fair, we think, are now 
all in; the record is not exactly made up on our 
books, but we believe we have cleared at least 
four thousand dollars. This is a great help to us, 
as Our expenses in caring for such a very large 
number of animals are very heavy. 

We have had the great good fortune to receive 
two bequests since summer of five thousand dol- 
lars each, — one from Mrs. Annie Lowry of Phila- 
delphia, the other from the Boyd estate, a consid- 
erable sum of money having been left to be dis- 


tributed at the discretion of the trustees. Under 
such circumstances we have every reason to 
believe that in the spring, when the mortgage on 
our Carver Street houses is due, we shall be able to 
clear ourselves from the heavy burden of debt 
which we have felt so keenly during the last eight 
or nine years. 3 


We had a telephone message from a doctor just 
betore Christmas, who told us he was sending a 
man to the hospital, and the man was very much 
worried about his horse as there was no one to 
take care of him, We promised to send and get 
the horse, and our agent went to a very poor stable 
in South Boston and found there a blind horse, 
not in bad condition, excepting for his blindness, 
as the man had evidently cared enough about him 
to see that he was fairly well fed. He was taken 
to our stable on West Brookline Street, and he is 
there at the present time, gaining very much in 
flesh and in spirits. We have not heard from 
and do not know how soon he is 
likely to be able to resume his work. We have 
had two other cases where sickness or death have 


his master 


placed the family in a very hard position in 
regard to horses that they were much attached to 
and unwilling to sell, and we shall probably take 
three other horses in our care very soon, holding 
them until their owners are able to decide what 
is the best disposition to make of them. That is 
one of the great blessings our Boarding Stable 
has been for horses and for their owners. Before 
we had this stable we did not realize how many 
cases there were in which horses had to be sold, 
that, if they could only have been kept free of 
charge, perhaps for a few weeks or a month or 
two, their owners might have taken again and 
kept until they were no longer able to work. 
These are emphatically cases of deserving people 
as well as of horses that are needing a friend. 


Sunday, January 9, the League sent its ambu- 
lance to rescue nine dogs and four cats that were 
left shut up in a deserted house from which the 
owner had been taken to a hospital. The dogs 
were in very bad condition, as might be imagined 
after having had no food for several days and 
having previously been very badly cared for. 
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The League was called upon to get a cat that 
had been up in atreetwodays. She was benumbed 
with cold. Our agent climbed up the tree and 
brought her down in his arms and restored her to 
her lamenting owner. 


Christmas afternoon a women picked up a little 
terrier that was thrown out in the storm to die. 
The little dog is at present writing a very lively 
inmate of the matron’s department and the offices, 
and begins to behave as if she owned the place. 
Her special fancy is for leather shoes, shoe strings 
and the curled hair that stuffs the cushion of the 
matron’s chair. She has been named Tiny, but 
little Rag Bag would better suit her appearance. 


Postscript to Brownie, page 3. 


Shortly after finishing this sketch of Brownie, in 
looking over some old letters, I found one written 
the day after his death, and I thought it might 
interest Brownie’s friends to copy it.., 

“July 19, 1890. 

‘My dear L.—I write to tell you of a great 
_misfortune that has befallen us.._ Poor Brownie is 
dead!. You know that I have before written that 
he was ailing and seemed to be very weak and mis- 
erable. This last week he has been worse, having 
no appetite and choosing the coolest and shadiest 
places to lie in, where he would stay all day long. 
Wewould cover him with mosquito netting to keep 
the flies off, and bring him food and water, but he 
was too weak to get up either to eat or drink, but 
did both lying down. If he got up it seemed very 
‘difficult for him to lie down again; he couldn’t con- 
trol his hind legs. They must have been partially 
paralyzed. Yesterdayhe could not be found, though 
we hunted everywhere for him. I thought he 
must have crawled away among the bushes and 
reeds near the pond, as animals are apt to do when 
they feel the approach of death. At night Mr. 
Hinkston found him lying dead among the rose 
bushes near the house. He had evidently been 
down to the pond during the night, taken a bath, 
crawled back as far as the rose bushes, and died 
there without a struggle. He lay exactly as he did 
when asleep. I don’t think he suffered much, and 
Ethel said only the day before that he wasn’t so 
sick as he was last year. I suppose it was old age, 
hastened by the dreadful fights he had with Sport, 


the mastiff, two years ago, when his two eye teeth 
were wrenched out of his jaw. He did not shed 
his hair this spring, and he had a strange, distressed 
way of walking, as if his fore legs were partially 
paralyzed or as if arib were broken. Last week he 
went with Ethel to town, and after that he failed 
rapidly. We could not help him, though we tried 
You remember how he used to lie at 
the left-hand corner of the garden, looking from 
your window, near the Lombardy poplar. here 
he would sit, looking down the road, watching for 
Ethel’s return from town. 


our best. 


At that very spot we 
dug his grave very deep. I gathered some of our 
choicest roses—a crimson Jacqueminot for you 
off the tall bush opposite your window (the only 
rose on the bush), some white Rubens for Nelly, 
some Marechal Niel for Ethel, some Catherine 
Mermets for Mrs. W., some crimson Olibos, black 


Empress of Morocco, pink Countess Roseberry and 


_White Brides—and thew them into the grave. 


They looked very pretty on his soft, brown fur. 
And so we buried him, and that is the last of the 
earthly part of poor Brownie, and he was such a 
gentleman. Very truly yours,— Z. A. W.”’ 


Holidays at the League. 

Our kind friends who sent us donations of money 
and other good things for the holidays will be glad 
to hear that we had a specially happy Christmas at 
Carver Street headquarters, the Boarding Stable on 
Brookline Street and at the Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses in Dedham. 

We tried to make as much happiness as possible. 
For the horses we had carrots, sugar and a limited 
number of wind-fall apples. 

For the dogs and cats we varied their daily fare 
of beef and bread with liver, which costs too much 
for common use, and canned salmon for the cats. 

For the employees who were obliged to be on duty 
Christmas day we had a turkey dinner with dessert of 
mince pie, apples, oranges, nuts, candy and coffee. 

For the Boarding Stable we had hot coffee and 
sandwiches provided for the night workers, a 
number of cab drivers being in and out all night 
in the storm. We provided hot coffee at the stable 
again New Year’s Eve, and it was very deeply appre- 
ciated, so much so that we wish we had the means 
to provide hot coffee at our stable every cold and 
stormy night the remainder of the winter. 
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Pine Ridge Stable was tastefully decorated with 
evergreens by the caretaker, who also enjoyed very 
much giving the horses, the goats, the troop of dogs 
and two cats a Merry Christmas.”’ 

Sugar is not as great a treat to our Pine Ridge 
horses as to some others, for they often get a lump 
or two from a box that is kept on a shelf in the 
stable filled for that purpose. 


The birds were not forgotten during the holi- 
day as one may see by reading ‘‘ Bungalow Notes.”’ 


Horses Rescued during December. 

1. Old gray horse used by peddier in Dor- 
chester. 

2. Very thin bay horse in harness, Dorchester, 
so weak he fell on the street. 

3. Old gray mare, legs swollen and crooked; 
used in a barrel wagon in Quincy. 

4. Brown horse, shrunken hip and chronic 
lameness ; peddler’s horse. 

5, Roan, sprung and all his teeth gone; found 
in auction. 

6. Chestnut, old and spavined; used in a coal 


wagon. 
7. Bay horse, suffering with ring bone in fore 
leg. 


8. Gray horse, a bad kicker; peddler’s team 
in Malden. Persuaded owner to give him up for 
five dollars. 

9. Thin, black horse, in auction; old, teeth 
worn to the gums. 

10. Bay cab horse, very lame. 

11. Brown cab horse, with ring bone. 

12, Brown horse, bad raw sore on his leg; in 
coal team. 

13. Sorrel, thin, sore back; met him being 
driven in a carriage. 

14. Old, white horse, with tumor and an ulcer 
on the ear; in a stable. 

15. Black horse, unfit for work; in a stable. 

16. Brown horse, bad shoe boil which had 
been operated on unsuccessfully; peddler’s horse. 

17. Bay horse, very thin, fell frequently ; 
South Boston stable. 

18. Bay horse, sore knees, very frequent fall- 
ing; South Boston stable. 

19. Roan, abscess between the ears from 
which there is a terrible odor; incurable, auction. 

20. Horse supposed to be thirty-five years old, 


head turning gray. Bought from an express team 
and shall keep him for the present, as he is in 
such fine condition; from Dorchester. 

This makes 185 horses taken by our veterinary 
doctor up to January first; 26 the doctor took 
without paying for and attended to having them 
killed ; 157 he paid two, three and five dollars for. 


A HAPPY «CAT, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Dear Mrs. Smith: 

I am enclosing fifty cents to renew my subscrip- 
tion to Our Fourfooted Friends, which I am al- 
ways interested to receive. I want to tell you the 
adventures of a little cat friend who came to spend 
the summer with me, while his family went to 
England. He is a beautiful little black Angora, 
with the most glorious, great, yellow eyes and a 
decidedly independent turn of mind. He is just 
five, and we have always been great friends. In 
fact I often borrow him for a day or two at atime, 
so he is quite at home here. His mistress brought 
him over in her arms and he settled down very con- 
tentedly. At the end of the week he went into 
the garden one evening and the next morning was 
nowhere to be found. While we were wonder- 
ing what to do, the people who had rented “‘his”’ 
house furnished, telephoned and said he was there 
and they would be glad to have him stay. We 
said all right, but the next morning he came back 
to us, having undoubtedly decided that if his family 
were not there he preferred us to the ‘‘tenants’’! 

He next took to sleeping on the veranda at the 
front of the house, and it proved his undoing, for 
about a fortnight later he was stolen from there 
and carried off, seemingly a long distance. At first 
we thought he had gone home again, but he hadn’t, 
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and we scoured the place for him without avail, 
always looking for him no matter what part of the 
On the afternoon of the twenty- 
fourth day I heard the most heart-breaking cries 
somewhere outside. I rushed down stairs, think- 
ing some child was hurt, and found the greatest 
commotion in the kitchen, and the cook fairly 
screaming, It’s Piera, it’s Piera,’’ and sure enough 
on the kitchen floor lay the most absolute wreck 
of a cat imaginable,—literally nothing but his bones 
and skin remained. His ears were bare of hair, 
his beautiful brush of a tail was of the past, and his 
poor little feet! He cried if you touched them, 
they were so sore, and his nails were entirely gone, 
torn or worn right down to the raw quick. On 
the inside of one thigh was a raw sore the size ofa 
silver dollar. Poor little chap! 
he couldn’t stand, and for some hours couldn’t 
retain even a few spoonfuls of warm milk. I am 
sure that for an hour after he got here he never 
stopped crying and trying to tell us of his awful 
experience, and no human being could have shown 
more plainly how thankful and grateful he was to 
have reached us again. 

He began to mend at once, with the exception 
of this sore leg, and when I saw he couldn’t look 
after it, I took it in hand and every day for six weeks 
I washed it with carbolic solution, dressed it and 
put on what we called his “‘pant;’’ it was really a 
leg I made and fastened on with a sort of little har- 
ness. I used to make them of white cotton and 
change them every day, and he looked so amusing 
in them my husband took some pictures of him, 
and I enclose a couple of blue prints that you may 
enjoy him too. 

Every morning when I looked after his sore he 
was too funny; he knew as well as I what was 
going on, and although he never failed to growl and 
scold tremendously, he made no attempt to get 
away. 
went home the first of this month. — Belle Scott. 


city we where in. 


He was so weak 


Send for booklet, Cemeteries for Animals, to 51 
Carver Street. Price 25 cents. 


THE BROOKLINE HOSPITAL ©88 ANIMALS 


A modernly, completely equipped hospital for pets. Profes- 
sional services rendered free, between 9 and 10 A. M. for animals 
owned by those who are unable to pay. We welcome your in= 
spection. 


Edward T. Ryan, V.M.D. 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE 


J. F. Humphreville, V.M.D. 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 2332-1 


We finally got him quite cured, and he | 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIG cere’ rove 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Gummington St., Back Bay. Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendance. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 Newbury Street 
BOSTON 


Telephone, 2200 and 220! Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


PRE ESV RTERS Xie) Sigh 2 La ete EEA AO aE a 
ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 Washington st, 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 


from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


EDDY’S FRIENDS AND HELPERS 


“ty 


PRICE, 60 CENTS 


if RIENDS AND HELPERS” is a collection of inter= 
F esting stories and sketches about common animals. 
They teach children to treat all living creatures with 
kindness and to appreciate the service of man’s helpers in 


as the animal world. The stories are beautifully told and 

; are accompanied by many good animal pictures. 

A. 

a GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 

ms : 

ms BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON | : 
t ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO : 
AN bo 
a 

Meceee Ss SSSS SSSS SSSES SSSES SSSSE SSSS SSSE SESS SSSESSSE SSSSESSSESSSSSSSSSESSSSSES oe 


SPRATT SS 
ey ee PUPEY CAKES 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 


Produces Health and Vigor ease . 
hte eS ae 


A Food Your Dog Will Like cee : 
THE STANDARD PUPPY FOOD 


A complete and perfect food for puppies of all breeds. 
SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET Send stamp for “Dog Culture’’ which contains 


much yaluable information. 
eee WR ees 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON | >f RATES PATENT, Ltd. 


Newark, N. J., (Office and Factories) | San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio 


Charlestown - - Mass. Montreal Canes 


THE WOODRERRY PRESS, BOSTON 


